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September, 1924 


HE September issue marks the begin- 
ning of school work, the trying out of 
new methods learned in Summer 
Schools, new problems in design and 
color, and their execution in various 
crafts in the studios. If there is any- 
thing that has been overlooked, any 
particular problem in which help is 
needed, write to Design and every 
possible effort will be made to supply 
the needed information. 


We had hoped to have in this issue some designs inspired by 
Peruvian textiles, to accompany Mr. Heckman’s article, in 
order that the student could more easily see how to use the 
inspiration given by the study of historic arts. Too often the 
motifs are simply copied and rearranged or adapted, and a sort 
of pseudo-art created which is neither “‘fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring.’ The lesson to be learned is rather the using of our 
own modern motifs in a Peruvian way, the interesting variation 
in the repeats, the fine color, the naive conventionalization of 
human, animal, bird and fish motifs. 

We would be glad to have designs sent in for criticism or for 
purchase and publication based on the Peruvian textile illus- 
trations in this issue and the article of Mr. Heckman. 

In connection with this and the study of historic arts and 
crafts of any kind, it is well to keep in mind what Robert Henri 
said to his students: ‘‘We are not here to do what has already 
been done. Know what the old masters did, know how they 
composed their pictures, but do not fall into the conventions 
they established. These conventions were right for them, and 
they were wonderful; they made their language. You make 
yours. They can help you, all the past can help you.” 

What is of greatest value to you is to get their viewpoint, 
which was purely their own, and let that loosen up the fixed 
ideas which keep you in arut. We need so much to return to the 
simple, naive way of a child in making motifs for design. They 
visualize only the salient points and, as each child sees differ- 
ently, each design is individual. 

And speaking of the work of children recalls another of 
Robert Henri’s sayings: ‘To answer to the best of one’s ability 
the questions of a child is fine teaching. This is as beneficial to 
the teacher as it is to the child. If the question finds the teacher 
unprepared, he is stimulated to research on the point in ques- 
tion. Many of these questions, though apparently trivial, are 
fundamental, related to the beginning of life. The teacher 
participates in the study and becomes a student along with the 
children. We are all different; we are to do different things and 
see different life. When the teacher is continually author both 
of the question and the answer, it is not as likely that the answer 
will sink deep and get into service, as it will if the question is 
asked by the child. Both methods, properly used, have their 
value.” 

We would call attention to the interesting illustrations of 
class work in cut paper done in the grades of Utica Schools under 
the supervision of Mrs. Couch. In this case the question and 
the answer are practically given by the teacher. Of the other 
type of teaching probably the best illustration in recent issues 
of Design can be found in the article on Abstracts in Design in 


July-August, the work of pupils of Mrs. Isabelle Murray. 

We are giving in this issue another of Mr. Zane’s clever 
interpretations of landscape design. It would be well if many 
of our contributors would learn the careful technique of his 
brush and pen work; we would have clearer and neater pages. 

The three interesting sheets of animal designs by pupils of 
Miss Margaret Lansing of Lake Erie College are, she says, a 
development of those shown in a former issue from Mrs. 
Stroud’s classes at Fawcett School, and she adds she hopes we 
will publish other work along this line. We note especially the 
careful technique in the execution of these designs. It is rather 
unusual for students’ work. ' 


* 


We would again ask teachers of design or workers in the 
crafts who have something new and different, either in their own 
or their pupils’ work, to show which would be helpful to other 
workers, to submit articles and illustrations to the editor of 
Design. We are always glad to purchase anything unusual 
and worth while. 

We would also like to hear from our subscribers what par- 
ticularly interests them and what subjects they would like 
taken up. There is nothing like working together for success. 

We would like new contributions of ceramic designs also, 
especially simple and dainty ones for the beginner with quaint 
motifs of flower, fruit, bird, animal, fish, little things to make as 
well as more pretentious ones, arrangements for breakfast and 
lunch sets, etc., with simple color schemes, not more than two, 
three or at most four colors; also designs and directions for 
linens to accompany the sets. 


* 


We expect to show in October issue some of the remarkable 
work of Viennese children which is now exhibited at various 
Museums in the country. This exhibit is sent by the Austrian 
government in the hope of raising funds to carry on the art 
training of the children. It is most inspiring and we wish that 
all our readers could see it personally for the color is unusual 
and the variety so great that a necessarily small selection of 
illustrations cannot give any real idea of its scope and im- 
portance. 

We have a number of interesting articles in preparation. 
Now is the time to help increase the subscription list, so that we 
can give you more and better things all the time. 


We want to remind school teachers, who find our Magazine 
useful in their classes and want it to get better and better 
every year, that it is their interest to help increase the sub- 
scription list. They will find on the back cover the induce- 
ments we give for Subscription Clubs among students. 
Students should be encouraged not to be satisfied with the 
School copy but to have their own copy for further reference, 
or perhaps for clipping and pasting in their reference books 
the designs or articles which specially appeal to them. 

A Magazine like DESIGN is not a publication to simply 
glance over and throw in the waste basket, but something to 
keep. Many of its designs and iliustrations will be sources of 
inspiration forever. 
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GEGIAN EMBROIDERY 48% CENTURY: 
FOR CARVING OR ENAMELS 
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For carved design in pottery or enamels overglaze 
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OLD PONCHO FROM ISLAND OF TITICACA 


THE ART OF PERU 
Albert W. Heckman 


EK have shown the art of ancient China with its pottery, 

‘ porcelain and rugs, and of Persia, Egypt, India and 
central Europe we have reproduced masterpieces of handicraft. 
But this is the first time that we have given in color an example 
from South America. Yet this art of South America, of Peru 
particularly, is comparable, if not superior, to anything in the 
whole realm of design and color. 

The wealth of Peru, like the wealth of the Indies, is pro- 
verbial, but in this instance one does not have “‘to take the 
wealth of the Indies with him to bring it back,” for we have here 
in North America, in the American Museum of Natural History 
of New York City, one of the finest and most comprehensive 
collections of Peruvian art. In this wonderful collection there 
are not only beautiful weavings and embroideries such as we 
reproduce here, but also carvings, pottery end gold work of the 
very highest order. 

To those who discovered this art of the past in the still 
existing temples and tombs in Peru, the experience must have 
been akin to the one Aladdin himself‘had. And to those of us 
who come ecross these colorful ponchos, shawls, pennants, 
pouches and gold plate, a new world is opened up. Our imagina- 
tion is carried beck a thousand years and more to a people in 
whom a love of form and color was preeminently a part of life. 
The glory of Peru, in those days, with its pageants, fetes and 
customs, must have rivalled that of ancient Greece. And these 
shawls end ponchos, pottery which we will show, jugs and 
pitchers, gold plate and jewelry, musical instruments and little 
work bags with yarns and needles still intact, have come down 
to us through the ages, an impressive reminder of man’s love of 
beauty. 

The grotesqueness of motif and unusualness of form may 


tend for the moment to hide the intrinsic beauty of these things 
which are new to many of us, but that is because they are new, 
and new things are not comprehended at a glance. The newness 
wears off, however, and we forget the grotesqueness as soon as 
we begin to study and enjoy their color, form, pattern and 
texture. 

Technically the Peruvian weavings, gold work and pottery 
decorations are amazing. On a gauze of threads so fine that one 
wonders how they could have been managed on primitive looms, 
they have embroidered figures both beautiful in themselves and 
in their arrangements one with another. Of their pottery and 
jewelry we will speak later but it is in the making of textiles that 
they stand out as colorists and weavers of the highest order, and 
so we give them first. 

To study Peruvian textiles is to see the whole history of this 
industry as it developed from the first plaiting of grasses and 
threads to the true textile of wrap and weft properly inter- 
woven. This, however, is not so interesting to those of us study- 
ing design as the evolution of pattern which followed when 
different kinds of weaves were developed. One of the first of 
these, which followed the early crisscross plaiting of threads in 
patches, was the kelim (see illustration below. 

Made of tapestry like stitches, of weaving different colored 
weft threads beck and forth on the warp, this kelim technique 
allows great freedom of expression in pattern. Like the kelim 
rug, with which we are generally familiar, there are many little 
slits running in the direction of the warp. One of the problems 
the weaver has to contend with in a textile of this kind is how 
to develop pattern without making the slits too long. Other- 
wise the structure of the fabric would be weakened. The 
Peruvians solved this very effectively with checkerboard 
arrangements and zigzag contours. This is illuminating as 


(Continued on page 74) 
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OLD TAPESTRY PONCHO CONTAINING SILVER TINSEL YARN, 
KELIM WEAVE—FROM THE ISLAND OF TITICACA 
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SHAWL—ICA, PERU 


In the Museum of Natural History, New York 


TIAHUANACO PONCHO 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


MODERN PONCHO FROM THE ISLAND OF TITICACA 
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CERAMIC DECORATION SUGGESTED BY FLORENTINE TILES 
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(Continued from page 71) 
regards peculiarities of pattern dependent upon and resulting 
from technical exigencies. In the beginning of any craft it seems 
that pattern and technique are more a part of each other. This 
is rightly so and is perhaps the reason why the first productions 
are often finer than the things which follow. 

Nonetheless it is enlightening and of value to note what 
generally follows. This is an appreciation for the earlier pat- 
terns, which the Peruvians, like people in other parts of the 
world quite unknown to each other, have shown when they 
copied these earlier patterns long after the technical necessity 
for doing so had ceased. New weaves, of a firmer kind, like those 
illustrated in the ponchos here, took the place of earlier ones, 
wall paintings supplanted textile hangings, and, just as in North 
America where pottery grew out of basketry, the patterns of the 
former were carried over to the latter. Nor was it servile imita- 
tion that brought this about, but instead, it seems to me, a 
conscious appreciation of the pattern, color and beauty therein. 

It took more than superficial love of adornment to make the 
superlative poncho and shawl. There was a love of the craft 
then, as there is now, for the gratification that comes from doing 
a thing well. And their love of color was far from a thoughtless 
love of intensity, but one of regard for harmony that is created 
when one color is rightly selected and put with another. Nor 
was it thoughtless repetition that moved the Peruvian to 
arrange colors, one after another, in sequence of five and six 
steps, in the making of a belt or ribbon. All of his art bespeaks 
of regard for the presentation, the arrangement, the design into 
which his ideas, his intense love of color and form were woven or 
welded. Even the embroidered shawls which are seemingly 
simple checkboard arrangements, are ingeniously spaced with 
borders contrasting in color and varied in motif. 

But why write of things which we want you to discover for 
yourself in studying the accompanying illustrations. Silent 
reminders these masterpieces of handicraft are of an age that 
has gone, of people who have long ceased to be, but of art which 
remains. 


No. 5 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEWARK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC 
ART 


HE annual exhibition of work by members of the Newark 
Society of Keramic Art was held in the gallery of the 
Newark Museum from May 6th to May 25th inclusive. This 
showing marks the twentieth anniversary of the Society, it 
having been organized in 1904. 

One evening, that of May 8th, was set aside as “guest 
night,” and a goodly company including many former members 
helped enjoy a celebration of this event. A large and imposing 
birthday cake was a feature of the evening, the members gather- 


ing around the table, as the cake was cut by the Charter 
President. 

While fewer members than ever before exhibited this year, 
the work in no way fell below the Club’s usual fine standard. 
Each year some special feature is the center of attraction, on 
this occasion it being a dinner service carried out in green gold. 
The design was chosen in a Club competition, the work being 
done by the various members working in groups. ‘The service 
was shown on a plain satin damask cloth. Very lovely glass of 
a delicate shade of green was used with it and included a flower 
bow! and slender candlesticks. The whole effect was most 
refined. 

Much attention was given to breakfast sets and many 
attractive ones were shown. Miss Nora Forster exhibited an 
interesting one in lovely coloring with appropriate linens and 
table decorations. 

Mrs. Ray Mosher had a beautifully arranged table with set 
in enamels. Another which was much admired was that of Miss 
Ethel Wing who also showed several good covered boxes. 

Mrs. Geo. Simonds had three tables, the best of which was a 
set in gay coloring shown on cross barred linen bound with 
orange. Several sets were done in free brush work, notable 
among these being those of Mrs. Manning, Miss Mary Hicks, 
Miss Fanny Clark and Mrs. C. L. Franklin. Miss Louise 
MacDougall had a most interesting individual tray set in red 
and black with linens. Another set painted in free hand was 
that of Miss Jetta Ehlers which with a gay basket of fruit made 
an attractive group. 

An individual set, very peasant-like in quality, was shown 
by Mrs. Peter Tillman. Miss Augusta Wurthman exhibited a 
service, very simple, but effective in colors, with nice linens. A 
very well executed salad service was shown by Miss Julia Witter. 

Miss Charlotte Kroll, the President, had several fine pieces 
of lustre, including a very beautiful bow] in silver. An interest- 
ing vase in enamels by Miss Ethelyn Craig and hexagonal bow] 
by Miss MacDougall were also much admired. 

Exhibiting with the Society, the Club’s critic and instructor, 
Mr. Albert Heckman, showed several fine things, the bowls 
being especially interesting. 

A number of especially fine pieces of tied and dyed by Miss 
Anna V. Lingley and Miss Wurthman and some searfs in batik 
by Miss Ehlers made lovely bits of color in the gallery. A num- 
ber of wall pieces were shown by Mrs. Franklin, Miss Mac- 
Dougall, Mrs. Mosher and Miss Lingley. The Society has 
always believed that a ceramic exhibition is made much more 
interesting by the addition of other crafts and has always 
encouraced the showing of them. 

This year, as an experiment, the Club held a competition, 
open to non-members, and, though the results were not such as 
was hoped for, they feel justified in making this an annual 
affair. The stipulation was that all designs were to be derived 
from materiai in the Newark Museum. Of the pieces submitted 
that of Mrs. Meese of Jersey City was considered the best and 
showed a nice arrangement of motifs found in an Indian textile, 
the property of the Museum. 

The Newark Museum, though in its early stage, has a wealth 
of material of inestimable value to designers, and the N.S.K.A. 
have been steady and consistent “boosters” of it. Through the 
wonderful gift of one of our citizens, Mr. Louis Bamberger, who 
contributed six hundred thousand dollars, and others who have 
given individual sums from fifty thousand down, we are soon to 
have a new building which will be a treasure house of inspiration 
for the life of the city. In passing by one sees not the iron 
derricks nor the great steam shovels, but visions the walls of 
stone and marble that shall be a bulwark of beauty and culture 
against the tides of materialism of a great industrial city. 
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NEWARK EXHIBITION 
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MISS WURTHMAN, MRS. MOSHER, MRS. MEESE, MRS. FRANKLIN, MISS EHLERS, MISS FORSTER, MRS. FRANKLIN 
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MRS. NITA SIMONDS 
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MISS WURTHMAN 


MISS CLARK 


MISS KROLL 
MISS MAC DOUGALL 


MISS WITTER 


MISS MAC COUGALL 


MISS HICKS 


NEWARK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS 
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DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE IN PEN-AND-INK 

N. B. Zane 
HEN rendered nicely by the pen, pat- 
tern of line and pattern of tone have a 
special charm. As to materials for this 
work, the student should select a hard, 
smooth bristol board, black drawing 
ink, a pen-holder of pencil thickness, 
‘“‘Speed-ball”’ and ball-pointed pens for 
the strong lines, Gillott’s pens for the 
fine lines, medium pencil forsketching in 
the composition, soft eraser, and 9 water 

color brush for filling in large areas. 
No one can prescribe or predict the necessary length of time 
for facility in the use Of these materials. Each student in his 
own way and according to his own coordinations of eye and 
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hand must learn to handle the medium so that the practice 
stage may be complete when creative work is undertaken. The 
student’s mind should be free to compose—unhampered by 
uncertainties of intention and imperfect muscular coordination. 

Decorative landscape, however, needs no toil of practice 
beyond the ability to draw a line freely and firmly when line for 
line’s sake is needed, and to create dark or light even tones by a 
series of parallel lines, evenly spaced, which will produce such 
tones according to their closeness together upon the white sur- 
face. Both the speed-ball pen and the brush are useful for inking 
large areas, tho the pen will not fit into tight corners. Once 
having mastered line and tone, the worker is free to compose 
his subject. With due regard for good arrangement in all that 
it implies, the general direction of the lines and location of the 
masses should be sketched in pencil. Then the pen comes into 
use. The time required for the production of the required tones 
may seem long, but such tones should be a joy to the producer— 
and speed may be aided by planning the variations in value 
very carefully in advance. Photographs are fine to work from— 
they are already reduced to light-and-dark or Notan, as the 
Japanese say, and the experience to be had from such study will 
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help solve problems when original work is attempted. It is good 
practice to lay a piece of architect’s tracing paper upon a 
photograph, then ink lines and tones directly upon the tracing 
paper as guided by the picture which shows through. Any 
decorative interpretation of a photograph, however, should be 
considered carefully as Pattern, reduced to a poster-like flat- 
ness. A study of pen illustrations for children’s books and 
magazines will enlarge one’s working vocabulary of “tricks” or 
methods. For instance, an area may be dotted-in evenly with 
large or small dots or may be covered with small open circles or 
elongated conventional leaf forms as the foliage masses in some 
of the illustrations will indicate. 

As to practical ends, it is never too soon to design greeting 
‘ards for the holiday season. People like the individual design. 
The worker might complete a portfolio of designs to show to 


possible clients. The examples shown were drawn by pen and 
brush and were all commercially successful. Two were inspired 
by a design in a back number of the Keramic Studio. The design 
was\taken to the photo-engraver for a zine cut, then the paper 
selected and the work given to the printer. A great array of 
“cover papers” is offered, and the designer may select card 
thickness or arrange for a folded leaflet as desired. The “‘deckle 
edge”’ gives a nice finish to one edge. Some of the white areas in 
the designs are to be touched with brilliant water colors, but 
when gray or other toned papers are used show-card colors give 
better results—or water colors mixed with Chinese white for 
opacity. Book plates are always in order, too, and each well- 
executed problem makes it easier to do another and better one. 
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Hart shorne 


DESIGNS BY STUDENTS OF THE LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, PAINESVILLE, OHIO : 
MARGARET B. LANSING, Instructor 
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JOHNSTON 
MARGARET B. LANSING, Instructor 


DESIGNS BY STUDENTS OF LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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PLATE AND BORDERS—MISS ANNA M. WALLING 


Upper border Amethyst and Satsuma. Next upper border Satsuma, Emerald and Blue. 
Border of plate Blue. Medallion Satsuma ground. Sails Amethyst and Bright Blue. Water and prow Emerald. | 
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ANGELINE DE MICHELE, FANNIE ARLENE AND HELEN PARSHALL, UNION SCHOOL, UTICA 


DESIGN IN THE GRADES 
Catherine K. Couch 

QO many teachers design with grade children has meant a 

struggle and more or less unsatisfactory results. “It is so 
hard to get anything even the least bit original, says the teacher, 
and so many children merely copy.’ We have hopefully tried 
many methods and gone on seeking a better way of presenting 
the subject. 

Two years ago we tried in an eighth grade cutting our 
designs —-using black, white and gray papers and following this 
with colored papers. Given shapes or forms were suggested and 
the edges of these shapes were altered, or beautified by cutting 
curves, points, etc. Other and smaller shapes were added for 
centers. We had to think of variety, repetition, spacing, in mak- 
ing a pleasing edge — of large and small masses, amount of light 
and dark, and repetition of same. The pupils enjoyed the 
eutting and arranging of shapes and found if a shape did not 
seem pleasing in size or tone it was easy to cut another and 
remove the one not wanted. 

Last year this method was tried in all seventh and eighth 
grades and this year the work was carried right thru the 
grades. We felt that the children learned something of design 
and that there was an abundance of original work. 

The work shown is from the sixth, seventh and 
eighth grades--tho the work began in a very simple way 
in the first crade. The sixth grade pupils were given geometric 
shapes—-squares, triangles, circles and of a given size. These 
they cut into more pleasing forms by altering the edges. The 
shapes were then arranged into a Rosette form. After the black, 
white and gray design was finished, they chose colored papers 
and made the design in color. Many classes mounted the 
colored design cn a square of heavy Book Binders board and 
then shellaced cr valspared, making a very interesting tile. 
Others mounted them on attractive boxes obtained at the Box 
Factory and made Christmas gift boxes. 

The seventh grades also used geometric shapes—the tri- 
angle, circle, semi circle, ete. A little bilateral unit was made 
and then repeated in a border. These were then done in color, 
using the color harmony studied in that grade. The borders 
were then applied to note book covers, pasteboard banks or 
other objects chosen by class. In other classes a larger bilateral 
unit was made and attractively applied to shades, to writing 
pads and many other things. 


The eighth grades made flower forms based on the circle, 
square and semi circle and then arranged the flowers in bowls or 
jars. Some classes tried the bird as suggested by Mrs. Stroud, 
and had a very happy time and turned out some very pleasing 
designs. These were painted on trays, book ends, boxes. The 


DESIGNS BY CARMELLA FORCHIA, THERESA CALVINE, EMILY 
NEWLOVE, CARMELLA CONDE, WETMORE SCHOOL, UTICA 
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things which they had made. 


the design principles they are endeavoring to learn. 


85 


pupils were all happy in this work and eager to carry home the — better and more varied results, and also to apply better some of 


The teachers feel that approaching design by means of cut The results are not perfect—far from it. They are what they 


paper simplifies the problem and enables the children to obtain appear to be, grade children’s work. 
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DESIGNS BY STUDENTS OF WETMORE AND BRANDEGEE SCHOOLS, UTICA 
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DESIGNS BY MARGARET WELLS, RACHEL JACOBSON, DOROTHY MILLER OF LINCOLN SCHOOL, UTICA 


DESIGNS BY VERA MOLOURTG, FRANK DARNELIO, MARY CANUTO OF WETMORE AND BRANDEGEE SCHOOLS, UT?CA 
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DESIGNS BY JESSIE T., TONY CARULLO, RAMOND K. OF MILLER AND BRANDEGEE SCHOOLS, UTICA 
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HAZEL MC CARTHY, KERNAN, LOUISE BUTLER, CHARLES 


NELSON, MARION LONG OF WETMORE SCHOOL, UTICA 


ORMOND RICHARDSON, 
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DESIGN 89 | 


BOWL IN ENAMELS 


Nelhie Hagan 
Large flower Cafe au Lait with Florentine Green center. 
Flowers in petals of large flower Chinese Blue with dot of 
Pompeian Red. Small flowers in design Chinese Blue with 


Cafe au Lait center. Leaves, stems, base of bowl and band 
at tcp Florentine Green. 
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DESIGN 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


CHINA DECORATIONS FROM MARBLE TILES 
Ruth D. Johnson 
Illustrations from the Baptistry, Florence 


—— : the Baptistry at Florence, one is immediately 
impressed by a certain richness and by the air of distinction 
which prevails in what appears to be a very plain and severe 
interior, especially so when comparing it with Giotto’s Tower 
and the Duomo just outside. As soon as one becomes a little 
accustomed to the dimmer light it will be discovered that this 
atmosphere of quality is due, in part, to the beautiful old tiles 
which compose the pavement. Every tile is a masterpiece in 
itself, being complete in design and interest, yet harmonizing 
with its neighbor in the consistency of pattern and technique. 
Every stone in the pattern is perfectly cut and laid and has been 
polished by countless footsteps, since the early twelfth cen- 
tury, with the result that at the present day it seems not to be a 
bare stone floor, but one carpeted with the richest of tapestries, 
a continuous tracery of white marble against black so beauti- 
fully related as to suggest painting rather than the mechanical 
fitting of mosaics. 

The entire floor surface is considered as a unit of design, 
being built around a circle within a square, see figure ten, which 
lies directly under the lantern of the dome. From this radiate 
paths to the three pairs of bronze doors, two by Ghiberti and 
one by Andrea Del Sarte, which divide the outer space into 
corners. ‘These corners are filled alternately by large square 
tiles, figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 18 and 18, and by small all-over 
patterns in larger divisions, figures 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. Odd corners 
in the pattern are filled in by triangular tiles, figures 15 and 16, 
and heavy bands are used as border patterns to mark out the 
large divisions, figure 17. The balance between black and white, 
and the proportion of detail to the plain masses is so evenly 
maintained that the whole pattern lies perfectly flat and at first 
seems almost monotonous in its repetition until upon closer 
study one begins to realize the wealth of material and interest in 
the design. 

In using these marble tiles for inspiration in china decora- 
tion it is necessary to retain something of their spirit and 
technique, to insure the greatest success. For the treatment of 
figure 14, yellow kitchen-ware might be used, with deeper 
orange bands, creamy-white pattern with black lines, and a 


MILDRED COBURN KINGSBURY 


back-ground of the original glaze retained between the figures. 
It might also be used effectively for wooden trays and round 
wooden boxes. Figure 18 would make a most effective and 
modern tea-set, with a comparatively small amount of work, by 
painting in the back-ground with a black mat color. leaving the 
pattern in white, crackle, or brilliant color, according to the 
ware which was used. It might also be rendered in black and 
gold, very attractively. The small patterns in figures 5 to 9 
may be used for filling in panels and bands, or in any space 
where a secondary all-over pattern is required. They seem 
especially fitted for ch‘ldren’s ware or for inexpensive summer 
sets to be used on the porch or in the garden. They would be 
charming in shades of fresh green with cool yellow bands, or in 
grey and blue on clear white to be used with white linen, silver 
and glass. The child’s set in the illustration is in grey-green with 
orange-brown bands and initials, on a creamy white wave. The 
pieces illustrated in the color sheet were inspired by the tile = 
patterns (figs. 10, 11, 12, 18). The coloring for the large bowl we 
might suggest fresh growing greens, as it is to be used for salads : 
or fruit. It may be executed in dusted color. The little candy 
jar is best in enamels and should suggest the rich, jeweled 
decorations of the early church. The decorative vase should be 
rendered in free brush painting after the manner of the old 
Italian maiolica ware. 

Other equally charming patterns may be devised from the 
remaining tile illustrations, ones which will more nearly answer 
the need of the individual and the dictates of the available pot- 
tery shapes, and at the same time will furnish more satisfaction 
and real pleasure on account of the creative expression which 
comes through an original adaptation. 


Not all the designs referred to in this article could be printed in this number 
for lack of room. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M. J. StC.-——-I have so much trouble with my lines chipping off in the 2d 
painting. What should I mix my paint with? 

Ans.—You use your color too thick or heavy. Paint a light line for each fire 
and you will have no trouble. Mix your paint with painting medium or sugar 
and water. Personally I prefer the medium. 


D. I.—I wish to inquire about the painting of Spanish shawls with the 
brush, not by block or tie and dye. Have you any book on this subject. 

Ans.—There is no book that I know of. Outline your design with a wax line 
(like in batik.) This keeps the dye from spreading. Then paint in the desired 
shade with dye, adding a little acetic acid, say 2 teaspoon, so that the goods 
take the dye quickly. When finished dissolve the wax in gasoline. A very good 
book on dying to have as reference is Prof. Pellews’ book on Dyes and Dyeing. 
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MEXICAN 19th CENTURY 


DESIGN 


PITCHER AND PLATE—NELLIE HAGAN 


Large flower Yellow for Dusting with Orange center. Small flowers Orange. Leaves and stems Blue Green 


Rectangular shaped spaces Grey Green. 
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